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Shortages of Freight Cars an 
Old Problem in Oregon 


By 0. K. BURRELL 


Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Governor Patterson recently appointed an emergency 
transportation committee in an attempt to solve the prob- 
lem of freight-car shortages, especially in western Oregon. 
This action, taken as the outgrowth of a public meeting 
held in Eugene early in the summer, has apparently re- 
sulted in some improvement in the freight-car supply. The 
committee has met frequently and worked closely with 
the public utility commissioner, representatives of rail- 
roads, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. Regula- 
tory bodies have modified rules con- 
cerning car use at the suggestion of 
the committee. Railroads, especially 
the Southern Pacific, have taken 
extraordinary steps to divert un- 
loaded cars to the shortage areas in 
western Oregon. 

There are, of course, some sharp 
differences of opinion between ship- 
pers and railroad representatives. 
There have been charges that the 
S.P. routes traffic the long way in 
order to obtain the greatest reve- 
nue. And shippers have expressed 
a desire to order cars from the 
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Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 
New World Problem’ 


By VICTOR P. MORRIS 


Dean, School of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


The central problem of the first half of the twentieth 
century has been that of dealing with dictators and ag- 
gressors, whether of the Hitler or Mussolini type or those 
centered in Communism. Two world wars, police actions, 
a prolonged “cold war,” and staggering expenditures for 
defense in an atomic age have characterized the passing 
years of this first half of the century. 

While America’s attention at the moment is still con- 
centrated on the problem of Russia, it is my own deep 
conviction that the truly central 
problem of the second half of the 
century will be only very inciden- 
tally connected with Russia and 
the Communism which we associate 
with Russia. The major problem, I 
believe, will be those areas of the 
world which we may describe at the 
moment as “underdeveloped.” 

The term is difficult of defini- 
iion; it is indeed one of gradation, 
the countries of the world actually 
ranging |! the way from the ex- 
tremely developed to the most 
highly developed. There is a sense, 
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northern lines where cars are more 
readily available; if this were done, 
the shipment would be routed to Portland and then east- 
ward over the line that supplied the car. 


History Repeats—With a Difference. Whenever 
business is usually active and when there is a large grain 
crop to move, especially when these two events occur at the 
same time, car shortages have been common. Usually they 
have not been prolonged nor have they been the basis for 
political action. But back in 190, as a result of an acute 
and prolonged shortage, shippers were thoroughly aroused 
and took what they considered appropriate political ac- 
tion. A “Shippers Convention” was held in Eugene under 
the sponsorship of the Eugene Commercial Club early in 
December 1906 for the purpose of discussing and review- 
ing legislation to be presented to the session of the Oregon 
Legislature which was to convene early in January 1907. 
This convention was no mere “gripe session.” A definite 
political program was outlined in advance, and the conven- 
tion itself was a means of generating political steam back 
of the program. The men who planned the convention were 
political and business leaders of the state. Among the 
leaders were A. C. Dixon, D. E. Yoran, Ellen Eaton, and 
R. A. Booth from Eugene, George Cornwall, William M. 
Killingworth, Samuel Connell and A. H. Devers from Port- 
land, as well as representatives from other sections of the 
state. On the eve of the convention the Oregonian, in a 

(Continued on page 4) 


as a matter of fact. in which even 

the United States is far from a 
“highly developed” country. The term “underdeveloped” 
should be clearly understood not to imply the slurs some- 
times intended by the word “backward.” It also differs 
from “undeveloped,” and has been rapidly losing the 
characteristics implied when the word “dependent” is 
used. Some of the areas we have in mind are certainly 
“dependent”; but large sections of these “underdeveloped” 
regions have achieved independence, and the interna! 
murmuring: of others are such that we may safel, assun: 
that still more of this great part of mankind is on the way 
toward various stages of political freedom. 

The areas I am chiefly including in my analysis are such 
areas as Asia. India, and the South Pacific—areas which 
have experienced profound changes as a result of World 
War II, regions stirring with new wants, yet still character: 
ized, not only by giant populations, but by cruel poverty 
manifesting itself in maddening hunger but not in hope- 
lessness nor despair. The urges and wants show themse!ve- 
partly in criticism of the luxury portions of the world and 
by a rising tide of questions as to the future. 

These giant portions of the world’s population are. 
my convictions, far more significant for the second }, 
of this century than the 200 millions in Russia. or the .! 


(Continued on page 2) 


*A public lecture given at the University of Oregon durin. 
1955 summer session. 
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Aid to Underdeveloped Areas 
New World Problem 


(Continued from page 1) 


or 400 millions of Europe proper. Our relations with the 
150 to 175 billions who people the underdeveloped coun- 
tries now demand a major portion of our best ‘nought. 
In my opinion, the primary importance of this problem 
does not lie in the fact that Russia bids for their favor and 
would welcome a place of domination among them. Our 
relations with these people would be the major problem of 
these next decades even if Russia were a wholly friendly 
country and we had no rivalries there. In other words, it 
seems to me the major question is not just who is going 
to line up with Russia, but what economic relations will 
emerge between the pr: ently “developed” portions of 
the world and the “uni — sped” regions. 

While there will be | :cring fears and some of our 


moves will be under suspicion because of the long decades 
of exploitation by the West during the periods of “de- 


pendency,” I believe we may assume that “aid” to these 
countries can never again take the form of the Western 
so-called powers living by heavy exploitation of under- 
privileged masses. 

What I wish particularly to do is discuss briefly two 
matters: first. the nature of this “aid”; and second, a few 
of the problems involved. 

[t should be noted that “aid” to these troubled areas is 
by no means just a matter of the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program and the so-called “Point Four” efforts 
of the United States. For decades in the past there have been 
missionary projects by many of the churches, centered in 
relief, education, and other efforts to improve conditions 
of living in many lands—efforts by no means confined 
to theological matters. Special programs such as “Near 
East Relief” and aid to famine-stricken regions gave us 
interests in the underdeveloped areas and some limited 
experience in how to approach the tasks involved in such 
aid. Following World War II, however, recognition of 
conditions became much clearer and definite efforts to 
improve conditions were projected. In the Charter of the 
United Nations itself appears the following statement: 

“Article I. The Purposes of the United Nations are: ... 
2. To develop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self-determina- 
tion of peoples, and to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace: 3. To achieve international 
cooperation in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural. or humanitarian character, and in 
promoting and encouraging respect for human rights and 
for fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as to 
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race, sex, language, or religion; and 4. To be a center 
for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 
of these common ends,” 

The Declaration of Human Rights appearing on De- 
cember 10, 1948 contains, along with its other important 
pronouncements, emphasis on economic rights, leading 
clearly to higher standards of living and absence of ex- 
ploitation. These rights are contained specifically in Articles 
22 to 28 inclusive. 

To carry out the recognized tasks and fulfill the re- 
sponsibilities sensed by the countries in more favorable 
positions, certain specialized agencies have been set up— 
such as the World Health Organization, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, and others. In addition, outside 
of the U.N., certain countries, such as the United States, 
have been organizing programs to deal directly with certain 
phases of the problems. All told more than seventy coun- 
tries have been identified with the program and about half 
of these have very actively participated. 

A significant feature of the “aid” being developed is 
that it is not “imposed” upon the country, nor is it pro- 
jected entirely upon the basis of outside resources. It is 
again and again emphasized by the U.N. agencies—both in 
official statement and in action—that the lead must be 
taken by the country to which the relief goes. Furthermore, 
even in matters of personnel and financing, the recipient 
country must join as fully as internal conditions will per- 
mit. This self-help feature is highly important in meeting 
some of the difficult problems which “aid” necessarily 
involves. 

To a certain extent, as limited as possible, aid must 
take the form of “relief’’—outright relief, taking the form 
of food, medicines. etc. For obvious reasons, efforts are 
made to keep this “relief” phase of the program small. 
Nevertheless, hunger and disease must be alleviated before 
more deeply constructive progress can be made, and 
especially before much can be realized in self-help. 

The constructive phases of “aid” to these underdeveloped 
areas appears in the moves made to improve the condi- 
tions of production in the regions themselves, so that 
standards of living may be gradually lifted and hunger 
and disease reduced out of their own resources. Technical 
assistance, consisting of ideas, experts, literature about 
the problems. and training of native leaders, is of prime 
value. The shipping in of food and other needed supplies 
is a purely temporary relief measure. Improved produc- 
tion in the region is essential for a truly constructive 
program. 

With technical assistance must go some financial as- 
sistance, varying greatly in extent according to the con- 
ditions in the region under consideration. The portions 
of the world now regarded as “advanced” or “developed” 
found the road of accumulation of necessary capital and 
the ability to produce more of it a long and tedious one. 
Even a country like the United States started economic 
advance slowly, and its progress was greatly aided and 
speeded up by investments made, and other technical as- 
sistance rendered, by the then more mature portions of 
the world. 

While there are exceptions, we may safely say that most 
of the early aid should be simple and relatively inexpen- 
sive—not gigantic dams and other projects, not compli- 
cated factories and automatic processes. Rather, the early 
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efforts should be directed toward improvement of simple 
tools and equipment, fertilizers, better varieties of seeds 
and breeds of animals. In a sense these regions coming 
to life in the second half of this centeury must follow 
the pattern of the gradual improvement of life in the areas 
now regarded as “developed.” We should not expect too 
much too soon. Our own unfolding was slow. However. 
the rise of the presently “underdeveloped” portions of the 
world can be substantially speeded up, as compared to 
our own, through many phases of aid from the experienced 
and already developed countries. 

Two elements of this improvement seem especially im- 
portant: (1) improvement of production. especially food, 
and (2) improvements in sanitation and other prerequisites 
of good health. It will be seen that (2) is really a major 
prerequisite to (1). One of the significant factors in low 
productivity and extreme poverty is disease and the ex- 
tremely short span of life. 

This may be the best point at which to emphasize the 
need for seeing our problems and organizing our efforts 
in a comprehensive way. We are all too prone to depart- 
mentalize what we do. It seems evident to me that the 
technical assistance program in its phases directed toward 
agricultural improvements, stimulation of handicrafts, 
growth of industry, transportation and commerce, has a 
chance of only the most meager results unless the educa- 
tional growth of the people of the region involved goes 
on at least at equal pace. 

The initial results of “aid” have been most encouragin,z, 
indeed. The health improvements from a trifling expendi- 
ture for D.D.T. have been astounding, and one can scarcely 
realize the changed health condition of children resulting 
from even small doses of penicillin. 

But, effective, significant. and encouraging as many of 
the initial experiments in aid have been. it must not be 
assumed that the programs are simple or without dif- 
ficulties and discouraging aspects. 

First there are financial problems. These financial costs 
are actually far less than is commonly supposed, if we 
separate the efforts to develop agriculture, industry, trans- 
portation, and commerce from the efforts to furnish mili- 
tary assistance so that the areas may be ready allies in 
case of armed conflict. Of total foreign-aid costs. which run 
between $3 billion and $5 billion, only a figure far under 
a billion can, by any stretch of the imagination, be classi- 
fied as being directe? toward ultimately improving local 
production and lifting standards of living. However, it 
cannot be denied that some of the military aid—highways., 
airports, etc.—may. in the long run. contribute genuinely 
constructive economic assistance. However, such direct 
aid as is given through technical assistance from the U.N. 
and from our own efforts through Federal agencies. must 
be listed in terms of tens of millions rather than in billions. 
In terms of tax loads the economic “aid” program is 
negligible and, were it not for the heavy burdens carried 
by us for basic armaments and other defense needs, it 
would be unnoticed. 

It is inevitable that the economic load of such programs 
must be carried by—at least initiated by—those who have 
the resources, and this means in final analysis a few coun- 
tries, chief among which is the United States. However, 


in the interests of sound social policy, the recipient coun- 


tries should be encouraged to provide as large a measure 
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of self-help as possible. The aid program, if sound and 
effective, if it really accomplishes what is anticipated, will 
be, so far as any specific country is concerned, a shrinking 
part of the economy of the region and will ultimately 
result in its self-sufficiency. The aid program is not a pro- 
gram of permanent relief. Furthermore, the larger the 
proportion of self-help. of the local accumulation of capital 
and the local training of technicians and other experts, the 
easier the adjustment to normal international economics 
—and the sooner will the country realize its real political 
and social freedom. 

An important phase of the economics of aid is the de- 
velopment of the volume of world trade. To the extent that 
the assistance programs are successful, there must come 
world trade. Furthermore, it is clear that the financial 
problems involved, such as interest payments, shrink in 
relative size as the total volume of commerce is expanded. 
Items that would be a burden today lose their burden- 
someness as the volume of trade is doubled, trebled, and 
still further increased. 

In addition to financial and trade difficulties, the aid 
nrogram faces another important problem—namely, the 
suspicions and fears lingering in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries from the decades of domination and exploitation of 
the colored masses by certain of the Western powers. It 
is logical that fears exist that the West by its aid program 
is merely trying once more to get a grip on the previously 
controlled areas. There are several ways to allay these 
fears: (1) Let the aid be extended only where the people 
of the area take the initiative in asking for it. (2) Let the 
region make a substantial contribution in the form of self- 
help and utilize as fully as possible its own personnel, with 
a minimum of technical assistance by outside experts. 
(3) Let there be as rapidly as is at all possible an extension 
of general education; an educated people is one of the 
best guarantees of independence and the absence of ex- 
ploitation. (4) One of the most important policies also 
will be to have the leadership taken by no one country, 
but by the United Nations. The voices of many small 
countries within the U.N. and widespread knowledge of 
what is taking place will be important guarantees of the 
safeguarding of the interests of the people themselves in 
the countries receiving aid. 

Probably the most perplexing problem involved in the 
entire aid program is that of the response of population 
growth to economic improvements, especially increases 
in 100d. It is frequently thought that the program of a: 
is really naught but a vicious circle—that it results in no 
real benefit to the people aided, since. in accordance with 
the Malthusian principle, population immediately rushes 
ahead and crushes back any gains in standards of living 
which have theoretically been made possible. Develop- 
ments in medicine and in sanitation sharply reduce mor- 
talitv and the death rate falls almost abruptly. but no such 
hurried response comes in the birth rate. Hence, total 
numbers increase rapidly, and it is thought by many that: 
more food and aid in medicine and sanitation merely means 
more mouths to feed and no really higher standard of 
living. 

Let us examine this dismal point of view. No one can 
deny that there is some such tendency. Experience in Asia 
—in Java, for example—reveal early reactions to basic 
economic improvements. Historically, however, this Mal. 
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thusian concept is only partially true. If this concept that 
population takes up all the slack were a definite character- 
istic of human beings. the Western world would now be 
swamped with population at starvation levels. But the 
dismal development has definitely not taken place in Eu- 
rope and America. 

To assume that forces to bring population growth under 


control, similar to those coming into play in Europe and 
America, would not arise in Asia and other underdeveloped 
regions is to attribute sheer animal characteristics to peo- 
ples whose long history demonstrates possibilities of high 
education, initiative. ambitions. and desires which could 
_and probably would result in control of wild population 
growth. 

One cannot of course be sure of the ultimate outcome. 
Even at the best, we can be sure of large population in- 
creases, even with every possible effort to avoid extremes. 
We can be sure that the nonwhite portion of the world. 
instead of being two-thirds of the total. may soon be three- 
fourths or four-fifths. or five-sixths of the total population 
of the earth. 

I assume there are few of us who. in the light of Hitler’s 
experiment and experience, would believe that the way 
to meet the fears which can easily be stirred by the pros- 
pects of rising numbers in the nonwhite world would be 
to embark upon a program of extermination or even of 
simply leaving them to starve. Are there some constructive 
and hopeful considerations? The answer is “Yes!””— 
though we cannot of course predict with certainty the 
future of mankind’s development or the results of our 
efforts at aid. What are these bases for hope? 

First, there can be widespread collection of facts and 
then very careful planning of the aid program on the basis 
of these data, joint planning by both the regions them- 
selves and the countries furnishing aid. 

Second, in the great period of productivity and growth 
so far experienced in the Western world, population did 
come under control—not, it is true, until after a period 
of rapid growth and of some suffering. Then man did find it 
progressively possible to meet his problems. To some 
extent we may trust the same forces to come into play. 

- Third, the improvement in food, sanitation, and con- 
trol of disease must be accompanied by improvements in 
education of the masses, at an equal! or faster pace. Follow- 
ing in the wake of Western educational progress. aided 
by the West, and building upon its experience, the pres- 
ently underdeveloped regions may almost certainly be 
counted upon to improve more rapidly than the West 
when it worked out if own development. 

Fourth, the improvements in food production must be 
accompanied by some industrialization of a more exten- 
sive kind, labor saving in character and definitively con- 
tributing toward a rising standard of living in many ways 
beyond merely better food. To a considerable extent. the 
control of population will yield to the satisfaction of many 
wants other than merely the satisfaction of hunger. This 
industrialization must be worked out with care, since 
great problems of unemployment and urban congestion 
might occur if wisdom is not used. The experiences of the 
Western countries can yield valuable lessons for the areas 
just now coming into their industrial age. 

Fifth, emphasis on the individual and his wants and 
interests may yield significant forces as they have in the 
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past. This emphasis has been developing and. under the 
impact of the stress on human rights and on education, 
can, I believe, be counted upon to have results on popula- 
tion growth similar to the results in the West. 

Finally, let me suggest one more significant difficulty. 
The actions which must be taken to bring significant eco- 
nomic development to the giant populations and to avoid 
grave overpopulation dangers are of a magnitude and 
nature not to be limited by national boundary lines. They 
are of a size and kind demanding efforts within an inter- 
national framework. Yet the peoples of these regions are 
deeply stirring with nationalistic feelings and demands. 
They see the results achieved by Western countries under 
forces of “nationalism” and they naturally surge in that 
direction themselves. It is an irony of fate—but a situation 
easily understood—that many of the population masses are 
coming into their own in political freedom and nationalism 
at the very moment that world civilization reaches a junc- 
tion point, where a suicidal war can be avoided only by 
moving clearly out of major emphasis on nationalism to a 
reliance upon international processes. Perhaps we can 
be so clear, so positive, so magnanimous in our internation- 
alism and our world-wide economic cooperation that these 
countries newly come into their own in freedom may be 
convinced of the sincerity and effectiveness of the efforts 
of the more developed regions. 





Shortages of Freight Cars an 
Old Problem in Oregon 
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front-page story, reported that “Eugene hotels are full to- 
night—shippers are in a resolute mood.” 


Railroad Men Not Wanted. Governor Patterson's 
committee has had the active cooperation of railroad ofh- 
cials. and has recognized that some of the causes of the car 
shortage are beyond the control of the roads that serve the 
state. This is not to say that there are not sharp diflerences 
between shippers and the railroads; but the approach has 
been definitely one of cooperation. 

But the men of 1906 were in no mood to cooperate with 
railroads—theirs was a political program of assessing pen- 
altics against roads that failed to furnish freight cars on 
request. It was their view that the responsibility for the car 
shortage in western Oregon rested solely with the Southern 
Pacific, and they had no wish to debate the matter with 
railroad officials. The headlines of the Oregonian story 
reported that “Eugene Convention Will Hear No Railroad 
Men—Weary of Their Excuses.” 


That Old Devil Harriman. To the shippers of 1906, 
the railroads were more or less personified by Mr. E. H. 
Harriman—and not without some reason. Mr. Harriman 
controlled the Union Pacific, which in turn controlled the 
Southern Pacific, and he directly or indirectly controlled 
a number of other railroad properties. It is hardly surpris- 
ing that Mr. Harriman was regarded by many Oregon 
shippers as the individual responsible for car shortages. 
Mr. Harriman’s ears must have burned that day in early 
December of 1906, One speaker declared, “Mr. Harriman 
has money enough to buy up other railroads—then let him 
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buy enough cars for Oregon shippers.” Another speaker 
asserted the need “to construct a financial club with which 
to hatter the wizard of Wall Street.” 

There was no bitterness toward S.P. employees. The 
Eugene Morning Register assured employees that the only 
purpose of the convention was “to break the strangle hold 
of Mr. Harriman—who is more of a stock juggler than a 
developer.” 

Governor Patterson’s committee has not been able to 
direct its fire at any single individual who so personifies the 
railroads as did Mr. Harriman a half century ago. Rail- 
road ownership is more diffused now and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission regulations do not permit the control 
of competing carriers. Without doubt this has served to 
permit a more rational approach to the problem of car 
shortages. 


The Program—Reciprocal Demurrage. The conven- 
tion of 1906 adopted a three-point legislative program 
which was embodied in a bill to be presented to the 1907 
Legislature. This program included a Railroad Commission 
with enlarged powers, maximum-rate regulation, and recip- 
rocal demurrage. The heart of the program was reciprocal 
demurrage. For many years it had been the custom for rail- 
roads to charge demurrage to shippers—when a car was 
ordered and supplied and the shipper failed to load within 
a stated time, a per diem charge was made for each day of 
delay. The convention proposed to make this reciprocal. 
If a shipper ordered a car and the railroad failed to supply 
it within the stated period, the railroad would be compelled 
to pay the shipper for each day of delay. 

The “shipper’s convention” was an unqualified success. 
State newspapers gave it front-page treatment over a period 
of several days. This is hardly surprising since the spon- 
sors included more than a few publicity-wise political 
figures. National attention was focused on Eugene. Collier’s 
magazine, in its December 29, 1906 issue, carried an article 
by John Lathrop on the car shortage in western Oregon, in 
which the shipper’s convention figured prominently. It 
described Eugene as a city in the “center of the famed 
Willamette valley, rich province in the Kingdom of E. H. 
Harriman.” 

There can be no doubt that the program of the conven- 
tion was achieved. The bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of the convention whisked through the Oregon Legis- 
lature in almost record time, becoming law February 18, 
1907. The appointee: t» the Railroad Commission were 
Thomas K. Campbell, Oswald West, and Clyde B. Aitchison. 
The first annual report of the Railroad Commission assert- 
ed that it had not been necessary to take any action under 
the reciprocal-demurrage section of the law. Whether this 
was due to the legislation or merely to changing times 
is uncertain. 





Late August and early September 1955 presented all the 
evidences of a healthy prosperity in the West. Nonagricul- 
tural employment moved up in August in almost all states. 
and mid-September levels were expected to be even higher 
when final estimates are in. Agriculture was still following 
local trends, but generally the vear was conceded to be 
better than had been expected earlier in 1955. Bank debits 
for the 12th Federal Reserve District were up a substantial 
19 per cent from August 1954. 
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ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 





e During September, Dean Victor P. Morris addressed 
the Lane County Personnel Managers Association and 
the combined Klamath and Lake Counties Teachers’ 
Workshop on the Relation Between Economics and 
Education. 


e Dr. Charles Johnson, associate professor of business 
administration, attended the Fifth Annual University 
Faculty Seminar of the Standard Oil Company during the 
first two weeks of June. On September 14 he addressed 
the Oregon Society of Certified Public Accountants on 
“By Their Reports Shall You Know Them.” 


e Governor Paul L. Patterson has appointed Dr. Jessie 
M. Smith, associate professor of Business administration, 
chairman of the newly organized Advisory Council on 
Unemployment Insurance. 


e William J. Robert, associate professor of business ad- 
ministration, was on the program of the 1955 meeting of 
American Business Law Association held at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. 


@ The August 1955 issue of The Analysts Journal con- 
tained an article titled “The Growth Factor in Railroad 
Stock Analysis” by O. K. Burrell, professor of business 
administration. 


e Dr. Wesley C. Ballaine, director of the Bureau of 
Business Research, gave a paper on “The Growth of !n- 
vestment in Consumer Durable Goods; An Unstabilizing 
Development” at the annual meeting of the Western 
Economic Association held at Stanford University in Sep- 
tember. 


e Leevern Johnson, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, is aiding in the direction of a series of six- 
teen real-estate educational institutes which are being 
held throughout Oregon for real-estate brokers and 
salesmen. 


e Saville T. Ford, assistant professor of business ad- 
ministration, is on leave of absence during the academic 
year 1955-56, working towards his doctorate at Stanford 
University. 











CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1954 

Liabilities 
Jan. sistant 9 $ 249,000 8 
Feb. villas 14 986 ,000 2 
Mar ca eeanats 12 1,332,000 8 
Ee 8 168,000 13 
May nae 12 652,000 lt 
June ein 14 316,000 11 
July 12 392,000 6 
Aug. : 25,000 9 
Sept. 113,000 
Oct. 405,000 
Nov. 38,000 
Dec... 245,000 


1955 
Number Number Liabilities 
$160,000 

76,000 
157 09 
259.009 
368.000 
310,000 
230,000 
257 000 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During 
August 1955 there were 1,260 real-estate sales amounting to =13,- 
102.731 in Multnomah County. Of these, 931 involved residences, 
the sales price of which was $9,301,336; 254 were vacant properties, 
$1,054,767; and 75 were business properties, $2,746,628. Additional 
figures are: 


Number of sales 

Value of sales 

Number of Inertgages 
{mount loaned 

Number of Sherifll’s deeds 
Amount of Shetifl’s deeds 


Average residential sales price 


Aug. 1955 


1,260 
$13,102,731 
1,337 
$13,920,091 
3 

$17,366 

$9 99] 


July 1955 
1,007 
£11,877.789 
1,109 
$10,134,889 


a 
£27 068 


> 
- 
S10,105 


Aug. 1954 
1.052 
$10,651,050 
1.17% 

£0 BO) DOS 
$37 517 


sto.) AD 


a 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. Lumber production in the Douglas-fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest continues to run ahead of last year (although 
slightly behind 1953). The most recent figures prepared by the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association follow (all figures in thousands of 
feet, board measure) : 

Aug. 1955 


187,621 
158,659 
766,700 
848,777 


July 1955 
157,768 
182,500 
22,965 
771,819 


Mug. 1954 
102.976 
103,448 
866,982 
816,513 


Average weekly production 

Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month = 
Lumber inventory, end of month —.......... 


Department-Store Sales. The only retail-sales indicator for 
Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland, which are 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The per- 
centage changes in dollar sales volume for periods ending September 
3, 1955, as compared to the same 1954 periods, for Portland and 
other Pacific Coast cities are shown below: 

W eek Ending Four Weeks 
Sept. 3 Ending Sept. 3 


EE eer 0 +5 
Los Angeles _.... Le +6 
San Francisco- Oakland praiecienbniataieitniein 0 +4 
Seattle — Sebdeiebmaeian nian ae a +-2 
United States ee +-7 


Calendar Year 
to Sept. ; 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers in Ore- 
gon increased 2.1 per cent (10,200) between mid-July and mid- 
August 1955. The gain was distributed among all categories, the 
largest being in lumber and wood products (2,900), canning and 
preserving (3,500), contract construction (2,100), and service and 
miscellaneous (2,300). There were no sizeable declines. The total 
for August 1955 is 38,300 above that of a year ago. More detailed 


information supplied by the Oregon State Unemployment Compen- 
sation Commission follows: 


Lumber & wood products 
Food and kindred products 


Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract 


construction 


Retail trade ..... 


Government 
Other 


Total nonmanufacturing 


nonmanu lecturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


dug. 1955 
93,100 
25.100 
43,100 

161,300 
29,800 
80,500 
71,800 

150,900 

333,000 

194,300 


July 1955 
90.200 
21,700 
12,700 

154,600 
27.700 
80,100 
71,600 

150,100 

329,500 

184,100 


Aug. 1954 
61,100 
26,900 
42,300 

133,300 
26.600 
79,500 
68,900 

147,700 

322,700 

156,000 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best in- 
dicators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man 
hours of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to 
personnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, 


and general administrative employees are excluded. 


The index is 


derived by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by 
the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. 
recent reading covers the month of July 1955. (No adjustment for 


seasonal variation has been made. 195] = 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


1954 
78.0 


791 
-o-- 2.8 
.. 86.8 


1955 


81.9 
85.0 
81.4 
85.3 


July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


= 100.) 


1954 
covene 6 Oed 
-. 88.5 

99.5 

99.1 


The most 


195. 
102.8 


May —————— 92.7 EE 
ee 102.1 as 
(Continued on page 5) 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 


types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activity.” 
Markeiing Districts 


Oregon... asin 

Portland (Portlond, Hillshoro, Qe Cc ity, ete :) we 
Power Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.). ; 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc. ). 


IS EEE RE EE Ee 


Douglas, Coos, Curry ‘ 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Geonte Pass) 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 
Pendleton area ae 

Central Oregon (Rend, Pelncciiie. Retucné} .. 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area... 

Baker, La Grande area 

Burns, Ontaria, Nyssa ...... 


Number of 
Banks 
Reporting 
123 
34 
16 
19 


Debits 


Aug. 1955 


$1,557 666,543 
977,944,935 


121,582,330 
162,979,288 
25,152,916 
47,107,559 
71,268,895 
32,795,406 
29,587 ,426 
24,817,399 
28,015,249 
18,332,818 
18,082,322 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Delis 


Julv 1955 
$1,467 ,067 ,288 
$01.517.681 


115,323,675 

155,248,861 
24,708,187 
57 ,063 ,663 
69, 827 of 51 
31,236,417 
24,069,813 
23,888,089 
30,610.12 
17,357,871 
16,306,150 


Debits 
Aug. 1954 


293,947,315 


785,928,309 
118,710,470 
130,492,411 
21,020,423 
44,418,884 
57,918,328 
26,085,962 
27 828,587 
22,125,334 
27,357 075 
15,192,052 
16,809, 480 


The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 149 banks and branches monthly. 


Aug. 1955 
Compared with 


July 1955 


a 
“seo co A 
Coe unwsnints 


te 
Vcownts wit 
ao ue 


++) 4++4++14+++++ 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. 


Aug. 1954 
+20.4 
“+24.4 


“se NW ws | 


Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 


for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research 


New 
Residential 
Aug. 1955 


Ee eee eT a IR TI a NN EE ee es EE , $ 39,000 
Astoria ... van 7.756 
| RR es 
Bend m 

Coos Bay... 
Corvallis... 
Eugene ..... : 
Forest Grove. 
Grants Pass 
Klamath Falls 
Medford... 
Milton-Freewater 
North Bend... 
Oregon City 
Pendleton 
Portland .... 
Roseburg. 
Salem... 
Springfield 

The Dalles 


93 other communities 





331,600 
109.830 

93,042 
585.174 


Totals 


New Non- 

residential 
Aug. 1955 
§ 14,100 
2,065 
1,150 
3,500 
9,215 
43,900 
170,241 
600 

1,910 
8.480 
76,680 


1,293 
11,021 
98,277 

1,683,815 
20,025 
8,950 


130,211 


$5,285,763 


Additions, 
Alterations 
& Repairs 
Aug. 1955 
$ 11,400 
16,535 
1,787 
10.378 
25,110 
28.320 
156,908 
875 
14,050 
18,180 
19,819 
35,159 
6,275 
7.003 
28,981 
638,700 
23.635 
136,436 
23,835 
10,100 
120,431 


$1,561,791 


Totals 


Aug. 1955 
$ 614,800 


26,356 
19,857 
83,078 
112.655 
121,220 
438,249 
65,225 
46,240 
110,160 
334,291 
57,150 
76,783 
26,581 
173,221 
£993,710 
98 660 
176,986 
133.065 
103,142 
835,819 


$10,427,881 


T otals 
July 1955 
$ 262,300 
67,191 
91,690 
144,190 
102.465 
192,955 
277.380 
52,140 
159.875 
170,100 
173.923 
22,600 
91,175 
13,910 
76,700 
3,474,095 
170,058 
880.20. 
207 845 
214,449 
9bi,tol 


$7,750,500 


Totals 
Aug. 1954 
84.000 
62.707 
30,450 
61 825 
2? 400 
631,039 
270.001 
21 306 
61, $80 
Pa 
118.710 


4 TOO 
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